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of truth, that profound melancholy, that surprising insight
which we glimpse in La Fontaine> and find perhaps rather
overdone in La Rochefoucauld, and which is the reward of
exploring the human heart without bitterness and without
fear. There is no time to seek for it in all the great names of
the seventeenth century, though I should like to point out, in
case I seem to be over-valuing French literature, that a visitor
to Paris in 1650 could meet then, and, in all but three cases, for
the next thirty years, the following group of people: Descartes,
Corneille, Pascal, the Cardinal de Retz, La Rochefoucauld,
Mme de Lafayette, Mme de Sevigne, Moliere, Racine, Boileau,
La Fontaine, Bossuet, La Bruyere, and Saint-Evremond.
When we reach the eighteenth century we find a certain,
optimism comes to be mixed with that sense of reality whose
course we are tracing; to the sombre and exquisite writers of
the seventeenth century succeed the long-lived philosophers,
of whom Saint-Evremond, Master of the Duck Island in St.
James's Park, was the precursor. It is the age of Voltaire,
Diderot, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, BufTon, Saint-Simon, and
Rousseau. A taint of journalism and Brains Trust uplift affects
some of these writers, but nevertheless two, Voltaire and
Rousseau, are outstanding. Voltaire's genius wells up in a
perpetual radiant fountain of inspired good sense. He may not,
perhaps, have been the most intelligent roan who has ever lived,
but certainly he is the one in whom intelligence has best
combined with vitality; his mind moves in everlasting day-
light. The courage of the seventeenth-century moralists lay
in their awareness of the tragedy of La condition humaine, but
the courage of Voltaire went, not into analysis of the tragedy,
but into the building up of an aggressive, rich, active life in
the service of reason; he was a mental man of action and
decided to behave as if the tragedy were not there. He of all
French writers is the best tonic against intellectual defeatism,
against the lion under the bed, and his gayest and cruellest
laughter is directed against the errors and fallacies and bogies
that have now returned to plague us, and which it can still
help to drive away. "O divine Voltaire, ora pro nobis,"
Frederick the Great used to say, and his prayer should be